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THE BRUCES IN IRELAND. 

( Continued from page 12. J 

Edwabd Bkuce would appear to hare teen induced to pass the winter of 1315-16 at Ballymore- 
Loughsuedy, (in Westmeath,) by the Laeys, those traitorous Anglo-Irish barons who principally had 
instigated him to invade Ireland. This powerful family were descended from a cousin of the con- 
queror Hugh Lacy, lord of both Heaths, from whom they had obtained the barony of Earbill or 
Eathwyre, in Westmeath. Walter and Hugh Lacy, peers of parliament, were allied to native 
chieftains, and seem to have disputed the title of Roger Mortimer, the celebrated Earl of March, to 
his estates in this kingdom, as being derived through a female inheritor, on the pleas of the then 
almost absolute feudal rule, and of Gaelic usage, both of which denied inheritance to females ; for 
these traitor lords seem to have hoped to erect themselves into independent chieftains, as many 
feudal vassals succeeded afterwards in doing. Ballymore-Loughsuedy was the Caput laronia of 
Western Meath; and probably was the scene of treasonable counsels the results of which speedily 
developed themselves. Situated in the centre of the kingdom, this place may have been selected by 
the adventurous Edward Bruce as a fitting spot where all insurrectionary Gaels and disaffected Eng- 
lishry might join his banner. His ranks, however, were but slightly augmented ; but he daringly 
pushed forward into the heart of the English pale, and, passing Kildare and Athy, his forces daily 
thinned by skirmishes, penetrated as far as Ardscoill ; but was, on the 26th January, confronted at 
Skerries, near Athy, by an army raised by three Anglo-Irish magnates, namely, Sir Edward Butler, 
(the lord justiciary, or viceroy,) John Fitzgerald, (afterwards 1st Earl of Kildare) and Arnold, Lord 
Power, either of whom, as our oft-quoted native chronicler declares, could easily have repulsed him; 
but, with national fatuity, they quarrelled among themselves, and retreated. In an engagement that 
took place at Skerries, the Scots lost Sir Walter Murray and Sir Fergus of Ardrossan, with seventy 
men ; a while, on the part of the Englishry, Sir Hammond Grace, " a noble warrior" was slain, whose 
death, in this battle, has been celebrated in verses which have received an eulogium from the poet- 
historian of our country. The invaders must have received a severe repulse at this time, for they 
turned in retreat towards the north; burned the strong fortress, Ley castle, and passed on to Kells. 
The stage of Ireland, covered with fierce warriors, that small but valiant band that had already 
crowned their redoubted leader, the insurgent Irishry, and the disunited and wavering barons of 
the realm — this crowded stage was now made more conspicuous by the presence of the mightiest of 
the English nobility, Mortimer, lord of Meath in right of Joan de Joinville, the wife he neglected 
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for his queen, the " She-wolf of France." Having hastened over to defend his vast estates, he as- 
sembled a force of 15,000 men, and endeavoured to intercept the invaders at Kolls ; but, when about 
to give battle, the traitorous Lacys, with the bulk of his army, deserted him, leaving their leader 
almost defenceless. This defection, it is probable, was mostly of native Irish, whose prepossessions 
must rather have been favourable to the claims and views of the Lacys, and to the success of the 
Allanacks, than to the domination of the absentee Earl of March. These recreant Norman-Irish 
nobles seem, indeed, to have been the primary conspirators by whom the invasion was planned, 
since a tradition was current in the time of Edmund Spenser that the Scots obtained footing in Ire- 
land principally by their means,. Treason was then spreading among the nobility, of whom only 
seven would take the oath of allegiance to the King of England! Such was the general defection, 
that, in a declaration made by the loyalists, it was announced that the Scots, with their traitorous 
allies, had drawn to them all the Irish, and a great part of the great lords and Englishry. But 
this adhesion must have been more in intention than in effect. Some probably were waiting to see 
whether others would openly join the Scots ; but all, save a few of the most distinguished mag- 
nates, such as Butler of Ormond and Geraldine of Kildare, whose loyalty was presently rewarded 
with earldoms, may have been ready to accept Edward Bruce as their sovereign in order to re- 
medy the distracted condition arising from absentee neglect. 'Whatever were the political views 
of the rebellious, their supineness, and, as well, the inaction of the loyalists, may be ascribed to the 
unprecedented famine, caused by the extremely, — and, let it be believed, — providentially deficient 
harvests, which marked the period of three years that the invaders were in the land. Insurrection 
and civil war, of course, largely diminished cultivation, yet the seasons were unquestionably inaus- 
picious, and Edward Bruce was less defeated by the sword than by the heavens. 

The Scots now ranged through the centre of the Pale, marking their course with fire and havoc ; 
and, notwithstanding all they obtained by rapine, suffered so terribly that numbers of them perished. 
In the spring they retreated by slow and painful marches into the north, ' ' fainting daily with hunger, ' ' 
and did not soon venture forth again. Edward Bruce " remained quiet" for a year, or, as it was 
said, "reigned" in Ulster. The historian Moore observes that the Scots, "taking possession of 
Northburgh castle, sat down quietly in their quarters, and Bruce kept his court, and took cogni- 
zance of all pleas, as composedly as if it were in times of profound peace." The mention of North- 
burgh seemingly implies that this fortress was Bruce' s head quarters. Our annalist, Grace, states 
that the Scots had previously taken thi3 place, which is better known as " Greencastle," situated on 
the further point of Inishowen ; b a situation so remote that it could not have served as a central post, 
for which the principal town in Eastern Ulster, namely Carrickfergus, was most suitable ; and here, 
at this period, the metrical narrative says " Schyr Edward the worthy, with all hys chivalry, was 
liand." 

One of Bruce's courts of justice condemned and put to death an Anglo-Irish nobleman, Lord 
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Logan, whoso extraction from, the Scottish family (of which was Sir Robert Logan, the companion 
of the good Lord James of Douglas on his pilgrimage with the heart of Bruce), may hare led him to 
adhere to the invading eauso, the desertion of which must have been the reason for his execution : 
for Edward Bruce, in humanity (a quality for which his illustrious brother became conspicuous, 
giving freedom to many prisoners taken at Bannockburn who were unransomed, and exhibiting the 
virtue signally during his military expedition on this country) would hardly have put a prisoner of 
war to death. Opposite sides seem to have been taken by various members of the Ulster baronial 

families a circumstance perplexing to the chroniclers ; the earliest of whom, Pembridge, records a 

subsequent engagement in which John Logan and Hugh Bissett took part; and three hundred Scots, 
armed in complete mail, with two hundred in "single armour," (that is, only defended by breast- 
plates,) besides foot soldiers, were slain; but this chronicler leaves it doubtful whether the latter 
fought for or against the invaders. Another annalist, Dowling, queries whether both Logan and 
Bissett were with or against the Scots : there were two Hugh Bissetts, both of whom were sum- 
moned as peers in 1310 ; and it may either have been that these members of the same family were 
at variance, or that they endeavoured, by a not unusual policy, to secure their estate by embrac- 
ing different sides. Of other traitorous Anglo-Irish barons who had assisted to bring about the in- 
vasion, some, discomfited by its failure, endeavoured to clear themselves from the stain of treason. 
The prime rebel, John Bissett, was removed by a natural death. Walter, Lord de Say, who owned 
lands in Kells under Mortimer, and had been summoned as a baron, was attainted. John Fitz 
Nicholas, of Slane, was another Meath rebel, and forfeited his estate ; d as did Michael of Kylkenan, 
a baron of parliament, for adherence to the Scots." John, Lord Logan, was not the nobleman put 
to death; for, besides being in action on the 1st November, he subsequently took Sir Alan Stewart 
prisoner in battle. Distinguished captives, so far from being executed, were usually detained as 
hostages. Sir Alan Fitz Waryn, whom the poet terms " the Swaryn," (a designation that baffled 
his editor,) was taken as a hostage into Scotland by Edward Bruce himself, on the occasion of his 
making a brief departure in search of succour, which is unnoticed by his countryman bard. Ran- 
dolph again sailed on the same urgent mission in the beginning of Lent. The brave garrison of 
Carrickfergus still resolutely maintained their post against repeated assaults; and, in the summer of 
this year, (1316,) when suffering desperately from privation, would have been relieved by sea, had 
not the Earl of Ulster, who was in the metropolis, laid an embargo on the shipping, in order to ob- 
tain the favour of the Scots towards the liberation of his brother, Sir William De Burgh. At the 
same time, however, the Earl, as a pledge of his loyalty, attended a great meeting of the nobility, 
who then, in the words of the annalist, gave their hands to each other, and declared themselves ready 
to die in defence of their country. About the same date, a powerful northern chief, O'Hanlon, 
marched against Dundalk for the purpose of chastising the townsmen for non-payment of " black- 
rent" — the earliest recorded instance of this impost.' A still more powerful chieftain, in the south, 

c Hot. Pat. pp. 24, 26. e Do. p. 86. 
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Donnell Kavanagh, whose clan had boldly proclaimed him " King of Leinster," was, at this perilous 
period, secured to the service of the state by a similar species of rent, payable half-yearly from the 
Exchequer. 8 In this manner were the Gaelic chieftains of Ireland divided against each other ! 
What did it avail that Edward Bruce was master of the north, if the south and west would not sup- 
port him, and if the east was bribed to oppose him ? What would it have availed, had he, unsup- 
ported, overthrown the English power by fighting a Bannockburn in Ireland, and then found himself 
as powerless to curb the Gael of the mountains, as the Kings of England's viceroys themselves had 
proved to be ? Were he in possession of Dublin, — the key, indeed, but no master-key, of the island, — 
would his position have been higher than theirs, who had been withstood by invincible clannish dy- 
nasties at each point of the compass ? The Irish Gael owed their partial freedom from the English 
yoke, during four centuries, to the geographical features of their country. And, similarly, the 
English failed to subjugate Scotland, because the mountain ranges of their petty kingdom were 
so many natural ramparts. In further illustration of these causes, so remarkable as influencing 
the histories of both countries, the following paragraph may be adduced from a distinguished 
periodical: — "A good map is necessary to understand the history of Scotland, the ancient for- 
tunes and present condition of its inhabitants. Why, it may be asked, did Scotland maintain 
her freedom, whilst Ireland has fallen an easy prey to every invader, to the northern Danes 
and the English chivalry under Strongbow ? This did not wholly arise from the different cha- 
racter of the two nations, but in part, at least, from the physical structure of the lands they re- 
spectively inhabited, — a structure only to be seen on the ground itself, or on good maps with the 
mountains drawn from nature, not from the imagination of the engraver. Ireland, though more 
compact than Scotland, and fenced in by a wall of water on every side, is yet far less defensible. 
Her mountain ranges are thrown out to the sea-shore, or separated from each other by wide flat 
plains, from which they rise like solitary isles in the ocean. Instead, therefore, of forming points of 
union and defence to the country, they became causes of separation and weakness. From a very early 
period, accordingly, the island was cut up into four kingdoms, corresponding to the four chief moun- 
tain groups, each with its own septs and petty kings, ready in mutual hostility to their neighbours to 
make common cause with any invader. In Scotland, as a good map would show, the physical forma- 
tion of the land is entirely different. The mountain chains range from side to side, from shore to shore 
of the country, forming oft repeated lines of bulwarks which an invader must break through or. turn.'" 1 
Reverting to the details of the Bruce' s war, we find it chronicled that the Scots, cooped up in 
the north, ravaged Ulster during the winter of 1316-17, plundering and burning churches and mo- 
nasteries ; but were so powerless against stone walls, as to be detained more than a year before the 
petty citadel of Carrickfergus. Sir William De Burgh obtained his liberation, by leaving as a hos- 
tage in Scotland a son, who is believed to be the subsequently famous Sir Edmond Albanaeh, ancestor 
of the Bonrkes of Mayo. 

s Patent Rolls. k Edinburgh Review, xcv. p. 21 1. 
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Our native and cotemporary annalist, Clyn, declares that, in this year, all the Irish renounced 
their fealty, and took up arms. The Gaelic clans of Connaught made an extraordinary effort, under 
the leading of Felim O'Conor, their Ard-Bigh, who had hitherto been subject to De Burgh, the 
feudal baron of Connaught, but who now raised the banner of revolt, and was joined by almost all 
the Irish of the province, and by several chiefs whose patriotism led them, although not his Oir- 
RigJis, to support his attempt to strike a great blow for independence. Their hopes were ex- 
tinguished on the field of Athenry, which is said to have been the most bloody and decisive that 
had ever been fought on Irish soil. Not less than 11,000 of the vanquished are stated to have been 
slain. Their leader, with twenty-nino warriors of his name, fell, to the almost total annihilation of 
the once potent clan of the O'Conors, who never again, " stemm'd" (in the words of the poet 
Campbell,) "De Burgo's chivalry." Let us, in faithful antiquarian fashion, transcribe two quaint 
old MS. accounts of this memorable action. 

" 1317. — The wicke after St. Lawrens day, in Connaght did insrecion four Irish kings to fight 
with the Englishmen ; and against whome came Lord William de Bourke, and Lord Richard Bre- 
mingham, Lord of Anrey, with the power of his country, and fought with the Irish kings. The 
kings sent poore men to the Englishe Camp, to behold what order, and what they would heire of 
them, and to understand their doinge ; these poore men beholdinge the English eating loaves of 

bread and redd wine, they retorned and told that they sawe many tall men and strainge ,ne 

especially in eating their meat : — ' we perceive alsoe by them that they leek victaille, for they 
feede like dogges, for their meat is children's heads, and their drinke is men's blood, with stoute, 
bold, and gryme countenances, as they were eating fresh butter, or honey and butter together, with 
none other vitall they have.' The kings persevod this order in all things, and knewe it was 
breade loves and of wyne they spake of; and so each side prepared themselves to battalle ; wheras 
it was soe fought a long tyme that noe man wyste what side be best went. At benight the Irishe 
fled, and their were killed of them XI thousand by Anrey, whiehe towne was shortly after walled 
by the spoile that was taken from the Irish men ; for every Englishman that wanne a double harnes 
gaive halfe of his beut to helpe to builde the walls of the same towne." ' 

The second quotation is one of these curious historical annotations with which Sir George Carew 
has enriched his elaborate pedigrees of distinguished Irish families, contained in MS. No. 635, in 
the Lambeth collection. 

" Sir William Burghe, brother to Bichard, Earl of Ulster, and Lord of Connaght, married with 
the O'Connors, and slewe Cormocke M c Dermoud at Corragh Kynnetto, for which he was afterwards 
killed by the M c Dermouds ; he was taken by Edward le Bruse, and carried into Scotland ; in whose 
absence, Phelim O'Connor provoked all Englishmen in Connaght and drove them to Renville, now 
St. Johns, in Imany ; whereupon Sir William's wife went into Scotland, and procured hir hus- 

' Annals of Ireland, (Query from Book of Howth ?) in Add. MS. Brit. Mas. 4789, fol. 158. 
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band's enlargement, remayning pledge for him there. So the said Sir "William came to the Glinns, 
and hired 1,000 soldiers; and, passing through O'STeile's countrie, came into Connaght, and at 
Athenry, fought with Phelim O'Connor and Mac Dermot, and Teyge O'Kelly, who were all slaine, 
viz. the two first in the battayle, and O'Kellye by Dolphin, who met him flying, and slewe him, 
and by bringing his head, excused himself for not being in the battayle." 

In the ensuing spring, on the 2nd February, ("the Purification of Mary,") the treacherous 
Lacys, whose desertion of their liege, Mortimer, had foiled his efforts against the invasion, came up 
to the metropolis, and obtained an inquiry whether the invaders "had come by their means;" were 
acquitted, and took the oath of allegiance. 

The King of Scots had now come over to assist his brother, bringing a strong reinforcement of 
hardy warriors from the recently subjected "Western Isles, and doubtless, also, many a brave and 
noble knight. His poet tells how — 

*' Schyr Edward of bys come was Myth; 
And welcumyt hym with glaidsum Cher," 
The old town of Carrickfergus was the scene of their meeting. The royal and adventurous bro- 
thers now resolved to overrun Ireland " fra end till other ;" a bold enterprise, and valiantly per- 
formed. The date of Robert Bruee's arrival is variously stated ; Grace, with apparent accuracy, 
dates it the 1st week in September, 1316. A contemporary, Clyn, states that it took place " circa 
natale Domini." The Four Masters refer it to early in the next year; Archdeacon Barbour makes 
the southward expedition follow immediately on the King of Scots setting foot in this country ; and 
describes the season of the year, in which the expedition started, in a stanza of some poetic beauty, 
and presenting a pleasing contrast to his warlike passages : — 

" Thes was in the moneth off May, 

Quhen byrds syng on ilka spray ; 

Melland thair notes with seymly aoune, 

For softnes of the swete sesoun. 

And lerys of the branches spreds, 

And bloomys brycht besid thaim breds ; 

And fields are strowyt with flours, 

"Weill sawerand, of fer colours ; 

And all thing wor this blyth and gay, 

When that this gnd king tuk hys way 

To rid Southwart." 

According to a native authority, the first inroad of the Scots was after Shrovetide, (15th Feb.) 
being perhaps the van, led by " Schyr Eduuard the bold," numbering some 2,000 men; while the 
"rereward," under King Robert himself, came up afterwards. The true amount of the force the 
Braces commanded is material in accounting for the absence of any great achievement. Barbour 
subsequently and incidently mentions that " the king had wyth hym weill 5,000, wycht and 
worthy." The late gifted but poetic historian of Ireland states that the Scottish force was com- 

vol. v. a 
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puted at 20,000 men, independent of a tumultuary army of the northern Irish. But a general so 
vigorous as Robert Bruce, in command of such an army, would hardly have failed to fight a Bannock- 
bum in Ireland. Probably his whole force did not exceed 7,000 men. Yet these audacious Scots 
were formidable enough, for they were led by their own redoubted king ; and many a native baron 
and chief was sure to join them on the first decisive success. According to the poet, the viceroy of 
the Englishry had betaken himself — 

" To Dewillyne, fa full gret hy, 

With othyr lordis that fled him by, 

And warnysit bath castells and townys, 

That war in thair possesslownys." 
The Mayor headed a strong band of citizens to St. Mary's Abbey, where the Earl lay ; resistance 
was made, in which seven of his retinue were killed.' Bruce, therefore, marched at once upon Dub- 
lin, to seize the metropolis and seat of government. But when close to the walls he was informed 
that the Earl of Ulster had been suddenly arrested by the chief magistrate of the city ; and he im- 
mediately called a halt. This arrest was made, according to historians, on suspicion that the Earl 
had a secret understanding with the King of Scotland; but its object was evidently to hold D&\ 
Burgh, the father of the Scottish queen, as a hostage who would be put to death if the city should" 
be attacked : and this prompt step produced the intended effect, for Robert Bruce, instantly decid- 
ing not to risk the earl's life, turned aside and encamped. That night the citizens burnt tha' 
suburbs of the town, and set briskly to work to strengthen the walls, — saving their city by these 
determined acts : for although it cannot be supposed that Bruce would have consented to an assault, 
the Scots, seeing such determined preparations, broke up their camp, and marched away. On the 
fate of the metropolis, on this occasion, depended the existence of English dominion, as observed by 
Lord Hailes, who declared that the public spirit and intrepidity of the citizens of Dublin ought to 
be held in perpetual remembrance. 11 This arrest was, of course, justified upon the grounds of sus- 
picion of treason : but so valuable was the great captive nobleman as a hostage, that, although the 
King of England instantly wrote to desire his liberation, he was detained until the Scots had 
vanished into the North. Curious as this affair is, it has now been dwelt upon because its real 
character has been overlooked by historians. 

Foiled in striking the severest blow on the Eng of England's power in Ireland, the Scottish 
monarch determined to ravage the estates of the noble and loyal viceroy, Sir Edmund Butler, Earl 
of Carrick and Ormond. On the 24th February the Braces encamped at Leixlip, remained there 
four days, and passed on to Naas, where they were joined by the Lacys, who, throwing off the 
mask, now became their advisers and guides through the country. The Scottish forces continued their 
devastating progress ; they burnt the ancient town of Naas, plundered Castledennot Friary, passed 

J Whitelaw's Dublin, 169. at the same time, refrain from offering the tribute of my 

k Note to Dean Butler's edition of Grace. Having admiration of the excellent spirit and graphic charm of 

largely availed myself of the valuable notes of this ele- the Very Sev. Richard Butler's introductions to his his- 

gantly learned editor, I cannot but acknowledge it, nor, torical editions. [H.] 
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on to Gowran, and reached Callan about the 12th of March. Thence they marched as far as lime- 
rick, laying waste the entire country, or, in the words of a cotemporary chronicler, " burning, slay- 
ing, plundering, and spoiling towns, castles, and churches, in going and returning ;" a miserable 
havoe, in part necessitated by the wants of the Scots, many of whom died by hunger, while the re- 
mainder had at length no better resource than to feed on horse-flesh. Whilst the invaders lay at 
Castle Connell the native English magnates met at the head of their forces, on Loddyn Hill, near 
that city, upon which the enemy secretly decamped during the night. 1 On the 27th March Bruce 
reached Kells, in Ossory, passed on to Cashel, and thence to Nenagh, marking his course by abroad 
train of fired and smoking habitations. Besides thus carrying war into a country subject to Eng- 
land, another purpose with Robert Bruce, in making this expedition in person, was to invite the 
adhesion of the Gaelic chiefs and wavering Anglo-Irish lords to his brother, who aspired to be their 
sovereign. Of his success in this respect Barbour gives the following account: — "The Kings of 
Irschcry come till Sir Edward holyly, and their manredyn" (homage) "ganhim ma. Bot, giff that 
it war ano or twa, till Cragfergus thai come agayn, in all that way was nane bargayn." Our poet 
describes the viceroy, with an army of 40,000 men, as suffering a defeat, which, however is unau- 
thenticated : the Scots avoided coming to any engagement, and did not lay siege to a single walled 
town. It was in retreating before the viceroy that the chivalrous humanity of the Scottish king 
was shown to a poor laundress — a well-known anecdote, first recorded by the good old archdeacon, 
and with a minuteness of detail which proves that his memory dwelt on a story, the preser- 
vation of which i3 honourable to his kind heart. A tale so brief and pleasing will bear repetition. 
One morning that the Scottish bands were starting from their bivouac in rapid retreat before a su- 
perior force, a woman was heard crying wildly ; the king, his foot in the stirrup, sent in haste to 
know the cause, and received answer that it was " layndar," (lavandiere, or washerwoman) who, 
taken in labour, was shrieking in dread of being left in the field and falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Bruce at once arrested the march of his troops : — " There is no man," exclaimed he, that 
will not pity a woman in such extremity :" — 

'' This wes a full gret curtesy, 

That swilk a King, and sa mychty. 

Gcrt hys men dwell on this maner, 

Bot for a pour lavender." 
Ordering a tent to be pitched for her, he also arranged to have her earned onward when she was 
able to travel. This perilous halt was misunderstood by the viceroy, who, believing that so cau- 
tious a general as Bruce would not risk an engagement unless he had been strongly reinforced, hesi- 
tated to attack him ; and thus fortune favoured Bruce in fulfilling his humane purpose. Our poet, 
who generally errs in his statistics, has not much exaggerated the force the viceroy had been able 
to collect. Naming him the " "Warden of Irland, Schyr Richard of Clare," an evident mistake for 
Richard de Burgh, whom the Scotsman believed had been viceroy — he says : — 

1 Grace and Clyn. It was probably on the occasion of this retreat that Robert Bruce halted to save the suffering 

lavandiere. 
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" Of all Irland assemblyt he 

Bath burges and chewalry, 

And hobelers and yhumanry, 

Quhill he had near forty thousand." 
Sir Edmond Baiter's army numbered no leas than 30,000 well-armed men; yet did not, as an old 
native annalist indignantly records, though close to the Soots for many days, attempt to assail them — 
at first fearing, perhaps, their prowess, and the renowned generalship of their king, and»fterwards 
delaying the attack at the express desire of Mortimer, who had arrived as Lord Lieutenant, accom- 
panied by many English knights, and was hastily preparing to join the army and assume the com- 
mand, eager to have the glory of encountering Bobert Bruce. Before, however, the field could be 
taken, with this increase of strength, the Scots evaded the enemy by a night decampment ; and, 
passing Kildare, after some Bevere marches, took refuge in a forest on the Boyne, where they re- 
mained several days to recover from famine and fatigue, which, nevertheless, left many of their 
veterans dead in the wood; and, finally, upon the 1st of May, the month in which the poet 
erroneously says they started, Bruce led his harassed bands back into Ulster : so that, if the dates 
given by native chroniclers are to he preferred, the rapid course of the Scots from Carrickfergus, 
as far south as Callan, then due west to Limerick, and back by Kildare, occupied less than three 

months : — 

«' Throw all the land planly thai raid, 

Thai fand nane that thaim obstakill maid. 

Thai raid ewyn foronth Droehindra, 

And foronth Dewillyne alsua, 

And to giff bataill nane thai fand, 

Syne went thai southwart in the land ; 

And rycht to Kyncrike* held thair way, 

That is thesouthmaist town perfay 

That in Irland may fundyn be." 
A generalising historian, Lingard, found it impossible to assign a reason for " this" (as he styles it) j 
" romantic expedition, undertaken at such a season, and without any prospect of ultimate success, "ii 
It was, indeed, little more than a great Border raid, in a new scene : yet obviously not for the sake; 
of depredation, nor even of mere war; but for the great political object of shattering English power 
in Ireland, in order that it might not be exerted against Scotland. 

(To be continued. J 
* That is Lymrick, or Limerick 



